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arrogant in his sense of strength, revelling in his freedom, susceptible to
any distraction. The other was far-sighted, reluctant, uncertain in his
physical health, the suzerain of a vassal who took and held a higher place
in the opinion of the crusading hosts. In short, they were incompatible,
and Philip was at a disadvantage. At Messina Richard refused to fulfil
his promise to marry Alice. He was now his own master, he was in love
with Berengaria of Navarre, and there was a very ugly story abroad about
relations which his father had had with the French princess. So Beren-
garia came to Sicily and was married, and Philip acquiesced in a revision
of the treaty1. Alice was to be sent back to her brother as soon as Richard
returned, the Norman Vexin was to remain as part of Normandy, unless
Richard had no male heirs, and if Richard had two sons, both were to hold
their lands in chief of the French Crown, the younger having either
Normandy, or Maine and Anjou, or Aquitaine and Poitou. It is note-
worthy that Philip foreshadowed a division of the Angevin inheritance.
Raymond of Toulouse was to be forced to submit to the judgment of
Philip's court, Philip was to keep Issoudun and Gracai and the overlord-
ship of Auvergne, Richard was to keep Quercy, pay 10,000 marks of silver,
and be Philip's liege man (Ugius homo).

By the end of the year the King of France was back again, celebrating
Christmas at Fontainebleau. During the Crusade, the Count of Flanders,
Philip of Alsace, had died and, in accordance with the treaty of 1185, the
king could recover eastern Vermandois (Peronne and St Quentin). He
had also nourished a lively hatred of Richard and the time for revenge
had come. It would seem that no copy of the treaty of Messina had
reached Normandy, and Philip produced a charter in which Richard
ordered the return of Alice and the Norman Vexin. The Seneschal of
Normandy, William Fitz Ralf, refused to act upon it without independent
instructions, and, as decency forbade at this early stage an attack upon the
lands of a crusader, Philip had to wait his tima The news of Richard's
capture in December 1192 on his way home revived his chances. He
had already entered upon the possession of P6ronne and St Quentin in
the Vermandois, and had renewed the ultimate rights of his house over
Artois by an arrangement (iure uxoris) with the new Count of Flanders,
Baldwin V (VIII) of Hainault, the brother-in-law of the late count and
the father of Philip's late wife Isabella. He seized Gisors and the
Norman Vexin, allied himself with Canute of Denmark, and prepared for
an invasion of England. With John as his ally, he tried to secure
Normandy and to bribe the Emperor not to execute his treaty with
Richard. But again he over-reached himself. The officials and magnates
resisted John's wiles in England and Normandy, and Philip's rapid in-
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